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“RiGHT REVEREND (BLANK) D. D.’’—There 
isonly one right Reverend, and “holy and rev- 
end is his name.” 

A wrong reverend is every man whose heart 
isnot holy; and the more so as he covets or 
permits an appellation not true to the state 
of bis soul. 

The more reverend a man is, the more will 
his spirit revolt from a title of human adula- 
tion. 

And the more he knows of Divinity, as the 
Wine nature really‘is, the more humbly will 
be realize that none but the Spirit of the Di- 
vinity himself can teach Divinity. 


THE CHEAP AND THE PRECIOUS BAPTISM.— 
(ontrary to what is generally supposed, the 
faith of the Friends requires that they should 
te the strongest Baptists among all Christian 
wofessions. They differ from others, not on 
the necessity of Christian Baptism, but in not 
ucepting so cheap an element for it as others 
insist upon. But because Friends believe that 
the baptism ordained by Christ is “with the 
oly Spirit and with fire,” and “into the name” 
ifthe Divinity, they are said not to believe 
in baptism at all. In the fact of Baptism, 
Friends ought to rank foremost of all baptismal 
nominations. If composed throughout of 
taptized members, they certainly would. 

Educating Indians. 

It was more important that General Pratt 
thould have continued to serve the welfare of 
the Indians, that he should have used a min- 
ters’ Conference for expressing his opinion 
of the Indian Bureau. 

The pretext thus furnished for the appoint- 
ment of a successor in the management of the 
Indian School at Carlisle, has been followed 
by signs of a change of policy. Instead of 
Gen. Pratt’s plan of educating young Indians 
© be useful men and women, a reversion is 
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now foreshadowed, that of training them for 
military purposes, a reversion towards former 
barbarism of heart instead of their conversion 
to civilization. 

Gen. Pratt’s concern has been to place In- 
dians as individuals in the midst of our com- 
mon civilization that each may imbibe it and 
grow into its advantages, as all of us have 
been fitted for it, by sharing with others the 
industries of our time. He would not keep 
them sequestered in tribal groups, to be gov- 
ernment paupers and dependents, but would 
prepare them for partnership in American man- 
hood and effort, through their learning by 
working and competing with our better class 
of working citizens, to follow the same rule 
and mind the same things. 

“It is a great mistake,’’ he says, “to think 
that the Indian is born an inevitable savage. 
He is born a blank, like all the rest of us. 
Left in the surroundings of savagery, he grows 
to possess a savage language, superstition and 
life. Transfer the white infant to the savage 
surroundings and he will grow up like the In- 
dian*’ transfer the Indian infant to civilized 
surroundings and he will grow up like the 
white, —civilized.’’ 

This has been a principle of the Carlisle 
training. In order to become civilized like 
the whites the Indian youth must do it with 
the whites,—passing through their experi- 
ences in common with them. Returned to 
their reservation, the Indian is returned to the 
semi-savage environment, and a relapse into 
dependence and inferiority becomes natural. 
And the army life would be still more under 
the bondage of dependence, temptation, and 
loss of force in one as a private citizen. “I 
regard it,’ said Dr. Montezuma, an Apache 
Indian, who, though prevented from speaking 
at Carlisle yet obtained the wider audience of 
the public press,— “I regard it as an insult to 
the intelligence of the red man to presume 
that he can not attain to anything higher than 
the vocation of the soldier.’’ 

Many will regret it if they are to see the 
wholesome system which was carried on by Gen. 
Pratt, supplanted by downward ideals, looking 
towards the profession of life-taking in Indian 
men, and the peculiar position of Indian women 
as army nurses. Better have staid on their 
reservations than be herded in barracks or 
camp or on slaughter-field. Better remain the 


untutored Indian and behold “God in the clouds 
and hear Him in the wind,’’ than see the demon 
in battle smoke. If we are going to educate 
the Indian, let us educate him for that which 
is above all wars and fightings. Else what 
does he morally gain above that which has 
sunk all his tribes down to where our fore- 
fathers found them? 


THE IMAGE BREAKER.—The late Archbishop 
Trench tells in verse a history of the great 
Mohammedan conqueror of India, Mamoud the 
image-breaker, who like others of his religion 
believed that they had commission from on 
high to break down the idols and suppress the 
idolatry of the nations. At.one place Mamoud 
found an image fifteen feet high, and was 
about to destroy it, when persons interposed, 
offering him an enormous ransom, if he would 
but spare this idol. He put their beseecbings 
from him, and, answering that he would rather 
be known as a breaker than as a broker of idols, 
he struck the image with his mace. Others 
followed his example, till it was broken to 
pieces. As it broke, it poured forth such a 
wealth of diamonds, rubies and other precious 
stones as far more than outweighed the ransom 
he had just refused. So, when our weak heart 
pleads that this or that which we fear to be 
wrong should be spared, let us remember that 
we shall gain greater riches of peace and joy 
by putting from us what is eyil, or even what 
is doubtful, than we shall by listening to the 
tempter’s voice or accepting the tempter’s 
bribes. —Selected. 


MERCY, NOT SACRIFICE. —It was the core of 
the Pharisaic evil that they put the law of ritual 
above the law of righteousness, the law of 
legalism above the law of love. External pro- 
priety meant so much more to them than 
spiritual sincerity and the reality of the life 
of the heart in God. To this artificial religion 
the reply of Jesus is sufficient rebvke. Good- 
ness is not to be realized in perfunctory ob- 
servance of religious ceremonialism, but in a 
heart bright with God, and a life ordered by the 
will of God, who will have obedience before 
sacrifice, and love rather than the fat of rams. 


A MEDIATION.—In such silent gatherings 
as this in which now we are assembled, in such 
patient waiting upon the invisible things of 
God, we come into a consciousness of the source 
of all life—into the very origin of things, we 
pass from the visible and perishing into the 
real eternal, that which cannot perish—the 
realm of spirit, the life of all that is or ever 
can be. 

After this manner we grow into the likeness 
of the first born, walking in his footsteps we 
enter the silences empty of earthly desire, 
draw from the Eternal One that which makes 
us glow in the Divine likeness. 
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gee Faithfulness to the New Life. 

ely, Ry It is an honor to the citizen to be a faithful 

ten ing § sbject to the king, and kings in turn love 

ey wer, § faithful subjects, and bestow honor upon them. 
laborey § If not a citizen by birthright, in order to be- 

red thep | come One, 2 man must abjure allegiance to his 

























































g “Clark | former ruler, and solemnly protest to serve the 
Pleasant § king, whose subject he desires to be. Now, 
© really § in state of nature, other rulers beside God 
nd have § have had dominion over us. To be a citizen 
not wish | of the kingdom of God, these we must need 
sbjure, ere we are eligible to become a citizen 
returnej § in the kingdom of God. We have served di- 
next day vers lusts and pleasures incidental with the do- 
ur good | minion of the Prince of this world, with Self 
hat took | #a Prime minister. We lived in forgetful- 
lacing in | 288 of God, and the duties we owed to Him 
me feek | ve neglected to pay. And as no map can both 
sea ing | lve and serve two masters, we neither loved 
lemands, § wor served God. 
ter four | But God, our Creator and Redeemer, is Love. 
ary pre. § Omniscient, He beheld and knew our state of 
dinner, | estrangement to Him, seeing us under the 
ad been § bondage of Sin, whose reward for faithful ser- 
1d span, rice is only sorrow and death. God first 
the food | loved us before we loved Him. He sought us 
1 we all} ssinners before we sought Him. He so far 
brought qickened us that we became conscious of our 
ere sad condition. He drew nigh, and the light 
1 around | of his glory enabled to see ourselves as we 
truly were in his Divine sight. He begat in 
nth 5th, | wholy desires to return, as the Prodigal to 
exciting | our Heavenly Father, to seek his pardon and 
nd some § reconciliation. Already had God opened up a 
it. didn't § living way by which we, once rebels, might 
bination § teturn. For, had we not been his subjects by 
creation? Had we not of our own free will 
f Tyre, | yielded up ourselves to serve sin? thus renounc- 
uild the | ing our proper allegiance to God. We had by 
ner was | these acts of disobedience become enemies to 
ntry for | God, had broken his commandments, and come 
e some! | wder the just judgments of his righteous laws. 
en took | Himself, almighty, having all power utterly to 
to Jeru- § destroy us as enemies, He yet in loving kind- 
lain of § 288 and long-suffering mercy approaches us. 
» shown § God by his prophet promised that “all flesh 
Samuel § together shall behold the glory of God ”’ (Isa. 
hed the @ «I: 5), and again “Out of Zion, the perfection 
ates to of beauty, God hath shined,’’ “the Lord hath 
ith the @ called the earth from the rising of the sun 
hin thy § wto the going down thereof.’’ When men 
sat in darkness, in unconcern of the eternal 
welfare of their souls, they looked not up to 
heaven, but now they gladly greet the rising 
, dont § of the Sun of Righteousness and behold the 
fawning of a brighter day. Their hearts are 
. would # Melted by the beams of his love, and tendered 
by his visits of compassion. Sorrow fills their 
r right § heart when they remember their multiplied 
transgressiuns. This is true repentance, the 
n’t for # first operation of the Spirit of God. Like as 
Joshua the High-priest, the trembling sinner 
to pray | stands, his former King Satan standing on one 
ourself | side claiming his right of sovereignty, and the 
Lord Jesus on the other, rebuking the adver- 
. better # sary, and commanding that the contrite, hum- 
ble sinner be stripped of his prison garbs, and 
do, try | put on the robes of righteousness, which all 
must wear who dwell in Immanuel’s land. And 
| never | since all have sinned, all have need of repent- 
ind. ance; therefore is the example taken not from 
ers all the vilest sinner, but from the high priest, 
.—Ua-] Who above all men needed to be holy. 





Now does the Holy Spirit point out to the 
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repentant sinner, the Saviour; who having once 
suffered for sin that sinners might be forgiven 
and brought to God, cries, as the witness John 
did to the Jews, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world;’’ and 
what is of the greatest moment to that sinner, 
** He died for thee.’’ Belief in that word is 
faith, a faith in Jesus, which brings pardon, 
reconciliation, peace and joy. Christ Jesus, 
the Good Shepherd of Israel, now seeks his 
flock scattered on the mountains and in the 
morasses of sin, and as He draws nigh, the 
sins of the penitent one, which hung as the 
dark cioud on Sinai’s Mount, threatening the 
impending and righteous judgment of God 
therefor, these sins in the presence of that 
Holy One, all pass behind his back, to roll 
away forever into oblivion, and his glory seen 
irradiates all around. Despair and unbelief 
are dispelled, and a glad and assured hope 
fills the sinner’s soul. Thus is it true, ‘‘All 
whom the Father giveth to me, shall come to 
me; and him that cometh to me, I will in no 
wise cast out.’’ Again, Jesus taught his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ Ye believe in God, believe also in 
me.”’ Here is ‘‘ faith in God and in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This also is Christ by his grace, 
**the author and the finisher of the saints’ 
faith,’’ for He forgives us our sins that we may 
forsake sin; He washes our sins away, that 
we may by the help of his grace overcome sin, 
and ‘‘ Be holy,’’ even as it is a holy God, who 
hath in and through his dear Son called us to 
himself. He requires us now to be faithful. 
He gives us heavenly armour, that we may over- 
come our spiritual enemies, and in this heav- 
enly canopy are found ‘‘ the shield of faith,’’ 
the ‘‘ helmet of salvation,’’ and the ‘‘ sword 
of the spirit, which is the word of God.’’ His 
command and promise to his new-born subject 
is, ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.’’ 

But do all thus called prove faithful? Is- 
rael in Egypt felt the affliction of his bondage. 
He cried unto the God of Israel, who heard 
and answered. He sent Moses as a Saviour, 
who delivered them from bondage. He lured 
his people into the wilderness, to prove whether 
they loved God more than all. 

Alas! for man’s resolutions and faithfulness. 
They forgot God, who by his judgments and 
mighty works had saved them. ‘I'hey turned 
the back to God and fell down to a golden calf, 
the work of their own hands, and ascribed to 
this dumb idol their deliverance from bondage. 
So alas! do some who have heard and answered 
the call of God, when the first fruits of the 
joys of deliverance have been experienced, and 
the Lord hides himself for awhile from them, 
that they may seek Him, may hunger and thirst 
for his manifested presence, in order that He 
may wean them from trusting in their own arm 
for deliverance, and trust alone in God, and 
wait upon Him for a renewal of their strength, 
these, through impatience depart from their 
trust in the Lord, and lean upon self or upon 
other men to guide them. These depart from 
the true and only guide to blessedness, the 
Spirit of promise, who is sent to teach us all 
things and to guide the flock of Christ into all 
truth, like as God by his pillar of cloud by day 
and of fire by night, led his people through 
the wilderness into the promised land, God 
asking of them nothing more nor less than 
faith in their leader, and obedience whether 
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to advance or to rest. Those who forsake this 
guide go into formalism, will-worship and the 
like, and ceasing to be led by the Spirit of 
God, cease to be the true born children of 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, the friend 
of God. 

If these would always remember, that God 
never leaves nor forsakes those who seek and 
trust in Him (for has He not engraven them 
on the palms of his hands?)—would they but 
believe that God never changeth in his love 
towards them and his purpose in calling them, 
and that these changes in the hearts of men 
are ever found in true believers (for is it not 
written? ‘‘ Because they have no changes, 
therefore they fear not God,’’ Ps. lv: 19,) 
then would they dwell patiently under these 
turnings and overturnings of the Lord’s hand, 
and wait for the promised power from on high. 
These things make the heart humble, teach- 
able, and trustful, and if the heart is made 
better by this work of grace, then is a man’s 
walk and conversation acceptable to God. 

The Christian walks by faith, not by sight. 
And the Word of Grace ever leads in the path 
of righteousness, manifesting the evil, and giv- 
ing power to refuse it, and pointing to the 
strait gate and the narrow way, wherein all 
who walk take up a cross to their own will, 
and implicitly follow their heavenly guide. 

W. W. B. 
=: SILENCE.—The rector of a large church in 
Philadelphia recently contributed the following 
to the Public Ledger: 

Let us think of some ways in which we can 
make our worship more real and true and 
worthy. And in the first place we speak too 
much. Our part ought to be to listen to God’s 
voice; to look up into His loved face and rejoice 
in His presence; to bow our heads that He may 
touch us in blessing; to be still and know that 
He is God. The finest thing to me in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘Friends,’’ or ‘‘Quakers”’ as we 
commonly call them, is the observance of 
silence which is so marked a part of their pub- 
lic worship. And 1am thankful that it has 
entered so largely into all forms of worship. 
Most of us when we enter the church bow our 
heads for a few moments in silent prayer, and 
at the close of the service after the benedic- 
tion we are again quiet. How blessed those 
still moments are! We can almost feel the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. And I love to go 
into a church and sit down or kneel when the 
church is empty, for then, too, when all hu- 
manity is absent, the blessed Spirit seems to 
brood over the Sanctuary of God. In our pri- 
vate prayers | believe we ought to keep silence 
at times and let our spirits commune with the 
infinite. We are so ready to pour forth our 
sorrows or plead with God to give us this or 
that! And He is always ready and willing. 
But may not His great heart of love long to 
have us trust Him and listen while He speaks 
with still small voice to quiet our alarms and 
calm our anxieties? We often think we shall 
be heard for our much speaking. They who 
worship in spirit and in truth know how to 
keep quiet in the presence of the great Father, 
while they rest in His love. 














A MAN who is too busy to take care of his 
health is like a workman who is too busy to 
sharpen his tools. 
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A History of the Adoption of a Stated Min- 
istry in American Yearly Meetings. 


(From Allen C. and Richard H. Thomas’s History 
of the Society of Friends in America, 1894). 


After this the subject of baptism and the 
Supper became of secondary interest and was 
overshadowed by that of the ministry. With 
the increase of religious life and evangelizing 
zeal not only had old congregations taken on 
new growth and activity, but many new con- 
gregations had been formed. To accomplish 
this many methods formerly unknown among 
Friends were in various places brought into 
use, such as congregational singing, and the 
employment of methods more or less similar 
to those so familiar among the Methodists. 
Persons brought rapidly into the Society and 
with very little knowledge of the methods of 
Friends or instruction in them, were found 
not to understand their unconventional ways. 
With the intense zeal for new converts that 
had now taken hold of the Society, it often 
seemed simpler to adapt the meetings to the 
crude ideas of the converts rather than to 
adopt the slower process of educating them, 
and in this way in many places in the West 
and some in the East very decided changes 
began to show themselves. Most noticeable 
of these was the introduction of ‘‘ pastors,’’ 
who were at first expected to give their whole 
time to looking after the congregation, and 
preaching, but not in any way to the exclusion 
of the rest, or even necessarily always to 
preach. In order to enable them to do this, 
a very slight support was afforded them. This 
change came very quietly, and has never yet 
become general. In lowa, Oregon, Western 
and Ohio Yearly Meetings the method has at- 
tained wide acceptance, and in the first two 
may be regarded as the settled policy of the 
body. There is at present none of it in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and but very little in 
North Carolina and New England [1894, but 
showing an increase in New England since]. 
In the other Yearly Meetings it prevails to a 
greater extent, but by no means universally. 
It has given rise to much discussion, gen- 
erally carried on in a very Christian spirit. 
The movement attained strength so rapidly 
that it appeared as if the front of the So- 
ciety would be permanently and universally 
changed; but the opposition continues, and in 
the last year or two there have been signs 
of a reaction in various quarters, and there 
seem to be grounds for the expectation that 
the final outcome will be something more nearly 
akin to the original basis of the Society than 
is at present seen in the development of the 
**pastoral system,’’ under which in a few* 
places prearranged services with choir sing- 
ing and music, etc., have come into vogue. 

It is too soon to say how far this reaction 
will extend. It was probably started by the 
conference held in October of 1892 at Indian- 
apolis. This conference was suggested by 
the one held in Richmond, Indiana, five years 
previously. A proposition for an authoritative 
conference was made later by Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, but not accepted. Finally a com- 
mittee of the various Yearly Meetings met at 
Oskaloosa at the time of lowa Yearly Meeting 
in 1891 and issued a recommendation for a 
conference. 


This was accepted by the various Yearly 
Meetings on the Continent, except Canada, 
yet not fully as to details, most of the Yearly 
Meetings not considering themselves bound to 
continue to send delegates to future confer- 
ences unless it seemed best. Baltimore in- 
structed its delegates not to take part in 
voting in case any question should be settled 
in that way.* The conference was unlike any 
that preceded it in the fact that the repre- 
sentation to it was in proportion to the mem- 
bership of the respective Yearly Meetings, 
and unlike the one of 1887 in having no rep- 
resentatives from Great Britain, Ireland, or 
Canada. In this conference the great question 
was that of ‘‘ pastoral labor,’’ and a minute 
on the subject was adopted. The delegates 
from Baltimore, most of those from North 
Carolina and a number from Kansas objected 
to the minute on the ground of its indorse- 
ment of the appointment of pastors, which they 
felt was a serious interference with the true 
liberty of the membership at large and the 
development of strong Christian character. 
Probably, however, the strongest weapon used 
against the “‘ pastoral movement ’’ was forged 
by those who favored it, for in the course of 
the discussion the real meaning of it was 
brought out, and it was stated without con- 
tradiction that it placed the ministry on a 
financial basis and meant a professional class. 
These statements attracted a great deal of 
attention and comment, and brought a num- 
ber to think that the time to review their 
position had come. The reaction is, however, 
but slight, and probably is not found in those 
places where the system has attained its fullest 
development. It is an interesting fact that 
statistics of growth in the Society do not 
bear out the claim that the increase of num- 
bers has been in proportion to the adoption 
of the “‘ pastoral methods.’’ In the East cer- 
tainly the proportional increase has been 
greatest in those meetings (excluding Phila- 
delphia, where special conditions prevail), 
where there have been the fewest innovations 
of this kind. In the West there has been 
great growth in some places under it, and in 
other places not. 

In the field of evangelization Friends have 
been the most successful, especially in the 
West. Their work has by no means been con- 
fined to their own denomination, but they 
have gladly labored for others and in union 
with other denominations. Although they 
have become a proselyting body, they are 
still remarkable for their freedom from jeal- 
ousy of others and readiness to encourage 
converts to join whatever denomination of 
Christians they may feel will be most helpful 
tothem. ... 

In places where the system of having a 
*‘pastor’’ is not used, the pastoral work is 
sought to be accomplished by committees, 
composed of the more spiritually minded of 
the members, and this is often followed by 
most excellent results. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































EVEN as Jesus looked to the Father, so look 
ye! As He sought the solitudes and the silences 
for the strength of soul communion so seek ye! 
There is no life apart from God, for, ‘‘in Him 
we live and move and have our being.”’ 
























































*As a matter of fact, no question was decided by vote 


*Now not afew.—Ep. during the conference. 
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They are all genuine. 
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An Indictment of “Yellow Pulpitism.” 


‘*Yellow’’ methods are rampant not merely 


in journalism but in religion, if we may a 

the statements of a recent writer in the New 
York Independent, who bases his observations 
on the perusal and classifications of a year's 
‘*Religious Notices’’ in the metropolitan news. 
papers. He thinks that the ‘‘Saturday”’ adver. 
tisements of many of the churches are “gp. 
pardonable” in their “‘vulgarity and flippaney,” 
and adds: ‘‘It seems to me that the very same 
principles are applied here as elsewhere, but 
without the same effect. 
cessful advertising in other departments jg 
imitated, but in no single case is the imitation 
ever so clever as the original; in fact, it is not 
often clever at all.” 


Every trick of suc. 


To quote further: 
‘‘There are some special things, perhaps 
half a dozen, upon each one of which, in turn, 


stress is laid in the hope that it will attract a 
congregation. 
ample, all the emphasis is laid upon the music, 


In one whole group, for ex- 


. . . Matters continue much as they were at 


the dedication of Nebuchadnezzar’s image: the 
people are bidden to ‘fall down and worship 
what time they hear the sound of the cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 
all kinds of music.’ 
new organ,’ another mentions a ‘string quar- 


One notice refers to ‘a 


tet and organ,’ another boasts of ‘stringed 
instruments and a chorus choir’; somewherea 


‘famous quartet will be present and sing; some- 
where else ‘the music will be under the diree- 


tion of Professor X, and the singing will be 
led by Madam Q., the favorite soprano,’ while, 


in still a third place, ‘Herr B., the disting- 


uished cornetist, will perform.’ One church 


advertises ‘cellist and contralto,’ another an 


‘imported tenor,’ another a ‘basso soloist,’ 


and still another the fact that there will be 
‘violin music and euphonious solos,’ whatever 


they may be.’’ 
From the group of ‘‘musical’’ notices, in 


which the name of the preacher does not ap- 


pear at all, the writer passes on to a consider- 


ation of the type in which the minister’s name 
and the subject of his address are given, first 


in a subordinate position, and finally as the 
most important features. He continues: 
‘‘As regards the actual texts themselves 
here are some instances taken at random and 
set forth in terms of their literal wording. 
Not one is my own in- 
vention. 1 could not have invented them if! 
had tried. 1am not all sure that I got all that 
were singular, nor even that I have chosen the 
most startling; for, by the time that | had 
read the list half through nothing any Jonger 
looked strange or surprising. When taken 
out of their setting this is how they look in 
cold print: ‘Seeking Grass for Mules and Find- 
ing Elijah’; ‘A Great Gulf Fixed, one of 4 
series of Trumpet Blast Addresses’; ‘Nathan 
Said unto David, ‘‘Thou Art the Man’’; of, 
The Crack Detective’; ‘Out of the Frying-pan 
into the Fire: A Study of a Recent Suicide.’ 
‘*In most cases where ‘subjects’ are al- 
nounced without texts the subject is either 80 
ambiguous as to suggest nothing definite or 
else it is so large and general that one could 
drag into the discussion of it almost anything. 
“*Those that are very large are often over- 
whelming. For example: ‘The Metaphysics of 
Sociology,’ ‘The Changes That Have Taken 


Place in Christianity in the Past Eighteen Hum- 
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take care of this man till I come, and if thou let 
him go, thy life shall go for his life. No plea 
of other engagements, nor even the want of 
ability to discharge our duty towards our off- 










ity; death invades all ranks, snatches those of 
all ages from the busy stage of life; she that 
was yesterday surrounded with nuptial joys, 
must to-morrow be confined within the cold 
































































































who are placed as watchmen in Zion, faithfully 
discharge the trust reposed in us, we Shall by 
made instrumental in gathering the sca 
and dispersed sheep, from the east and 





































































































































spring, will stand us in any stead; if, when the | enclosure of the silent grave! Let the bride-| the west, from the north and from the §, Rhos 
Almighty queries with us—“ What hast thou | groom go forth of his chamber, and the bride out | to the great Shepherd, to the one Shee treaty, 
done with those Lambs I left under thy care | of her closet ; let the young, the joyous, those | and finally obtain an admittance into thom § jpdians 
in the wilderness, those tender offspring 1 gave | that are in the bloom of life, leave every thing | glorious mansions, where the morning stay importa 
thee in charge!’’ We have, through neglect, | that tends to retard their progress towards | join in singing hallelujahs; and where all the § y thi 
through unwatchfulness, suffered him or her | the city of the saints’ solemnity; let them re- | sons of God forever shout for joy! land Ci 
to go, but we shall most certainly stand ac- | linquish their most exalted satisfactions, rather} Now, unto the King Eternal, immortal, ip. § jg of 
countable for his or her life. I said want of | than neglect to lay hold on the joys of God’s| visible, the only GOD, be honor and praigg # made t 
ability, because I assuredly believe that want | salvation; which are unutterably more desir- | for ever and ever! sn agre 
of ability will be so far from a palliation of | able than all the sin-pleasing gratifications ee . | amof 
the crime, that it will rather increase our con- | that this world can bestow. The Indian Committes of Philadel hi eye. Whe Ini 
demnation! can we plead want of ability to| Let the priests, the ministers of the Lord weep | ‘2€ *0Glan Vommitiee Ol FAladelpnia Yearly there ¥ 
Him who is always ready to furnish us with it, | between the porch and the altar ; this should not Meeting. feel th: 
if we are but willing to receive it at his hand? | be confined to those only, whose mouths may (Continued from page 311.) action « 
I am of opinion, respecting many of our| be opened publicly amongst you, for it belongs| By far the larger part of the indians refused § fore ux 
youth, that if they had been properly instructed, | to all those who preach to others by the regu- | to emigrate at that time and remained in the ff by man 
and carefully watched over; if they could have | larity of a Godly life and conversation: al- | State of New York, some however removed ty § against 
seen the beauty of holiness shine in the ex- | though we are favored with a living ministry | the tract of land above referred to, where it § would: 
ainple of their parents, they would not have|of divine appointment, who dare not fill the | is said many of them failed to receive the dug § them, 
gone out so widely as they have. Oh, vou|ears of men with a repetition of unfelt truths, | to which they were entitled under the anothe 
parents of both sexes! an important trust is | nor amuse them with the unprofitable produc- | and suffered extreme poverty, and after having § additio 
reposed in you! Example your children in the | tions of an empty mind, but are concerned to | been compelled to subsist mainly on the charity } prevail 
practice of piety ; example speaks louder; much | discharge themselves faithfully, as stewards of | of the tribes by which they were surrounded, f were | 
louder than precept; its influence is far more | the mysteries of God, yet let them be joined by | gradually disappeared. Many complaints had § long as 
extensive. And while, on the one hand, you| all those that mourn for the desolation of Zion; | been received at the office of the Commissioner § cannot 
are excited to a faithful discharge of your duty | by all that wish peace within her walls, andj of Indians affairs at Washington, in conse § inseve 
towards them, by the certain hope of a glorious | prosperity within her palaces, let us-weep be- | quence of these events, and the Commissioner §| tion ri 
reward; so, on the other hand, the powerful | tween the porch and the altar, saying, Spare | in 1862 called attention to them in his annual § to thei 
ties of natural affection, the warm solicitude | thy people, O Lord! and give not thy heritage |report for that year; with the statement af § exceed 
for the happiness of those you love, must stir|to reproach, that the heathen should rule over | bis belief that the Indians who had not remove § least t 
up to diligence in the work and service ap-| them! wherefore should they say among the peo-| had a just claim against the United States, an § sume | 
pointed you. ple,where is their God? If we are thus unitedly | suggested legislative action for the settlement § than t 
Gather the children. If, after your attentive | engaged on behalf of our Israel, it may be that | not only of this claim, but also of the claim § Inc 
care has been employed for their preserva-| the Lord will again be jealous over his land, | of those Indians who had failed to find in Kansas § ments, 
tion; if, after, by the forceful voice of ex-| with an holy jealousy, for I cannot think that|the undisturbed home and protection which § negoti 
ample, you have called them to the perfecting | a people whom He has raised by his own in- | they had been led to expect. article 
of holiness in the fear of God, they will go, they | vincible power, and so signally placed his Name} In 1857 an arrangement was made by the | posed 
will turn aside into the by-ways and crooked | amongst, were ever designed to be only the| United States with the Tonawanda band of th} [In thi 
paths of sin and iniquity, they must stand by | transient glory of a couple of centuries; I am | Senecas by which they relinguished their claim } from | 
their own choice; you have [done your part to] | still revived by a secret hope of better times, | to the lands in Kansas under the treaty of 1838 | ment. 
redeem your souls, and will be found in your | when our Zion shall again put on her beautiful | and thus obtained the means to secure th § etting 
lots at the end of time, a ponderous crown | garments; and in her, and with her, shall arise | fee simple to their Reservation in New York, § Comp: 
awaits you; you will close your eyes, and open | judges as at the first, and counsellors and law- | by the extinguishment of the claim of Thoms § Senec 
them to the boundless fruition of unmixed | givers as at the beginning; let us weep between | L. Ogden and Joseph Fellows, who at thattim J settle 
joy, in a happy eternity! the porch and the altar; let us intercede for | were the owners of the preemption right. obstac 
We do sometimes with sorrow observe the | the people, that the land may yet be spared!| In 1864an attempt was made to hold a trealy § the in 
unwearied labors of a parent’s love, bestowed | the gracious ear of our heavenly Father is still} upon the Cattaraugus Reservation with the § The 
without the desired effect; it is mournful to| open to the supplications of his children, and | other tribes of New York Indians for the  § recon 
see children pierce with bitterness and anxiety |1 believe He will yet be jealous over his land | linquishment of their claim which still remaise 9 ledge 
the breast that has been their support in their | and pity his people. The time approaches, when | against the United States, on account of thew § dians, 
infantile years; to fill that eye with sorrow, | the great dasher in pieces will more and more | lands in Kansas, which by this time had bem § to th 
that has dropped over them the tear of mater-|come up amongst us, and may all who are | taken by the Government and sold to the while § in the 
nal fondness; it is a cruel thing for a child to] broken by Him, wait to be healed by the aris- | settlers. This attempt however was frustrate | libera 
mingle gall and wormwood, in the cup of a} ing of his love; I shall not live to see it, but I | by the unwise action of the Indians, themselves, | wder 


parent descending to the grave; let us be as- 
sured, that their own portion of gall and worm- 
wood will be doubly increased thereby, in the 
solemn hour of just retribution! But, oh, be- 
loved youth! I earnestly desire that you may 
never thus widely deviate from the paths of 
rectitude; it is on you that the hope of the 
present age must shortly devolve; may you 
wisely choose an early submission to the holy 
discipline of the cross of Christ, that you may 
come up as an army for God. Consider the 
uncertainty of your stay here; consider the im- 
portant business of life; and let the love of 
every unprofitable delight be swallowed up in 
the arduous pursuit of glory, honor, immortal- 
ity and eternal life. We are daily instructed 
by the powerful eloquent language of mortal- 


live in the faith, and I believe I shall die in 
the faith, that the Lord of Hosts will yet beau- 
tify the place of his feet, that our Zion will 
yet become an eternal excellency, and Jerusalem 
the praise of the whole earth. 

Let us weep between the porch and the altar, 
with unwearied intercession, for the Lord will 
yet be jealous over his land, and pity his people. 
The bowels of adorable compassion yet yearn 
over his children, with all the tenderness of a 
Father’s love. How shall I give thee up, O 
Ephraim! How shall I make thee as Admah, 
and set thee as Zeboim! How shall | cut thee 
off from being a people before me? By this 
moving and pathetic language, would the great 
Father of the Universe, induce you to return 
to the Arms of everlasting Mercy! And if we, 


who demanded that the Commissioner appoialel 
by the Government should produce his erede 
tials empowering him to act upon the occasiat 
a request which was peremptorily declined 
the Commissioner, and who then abruptly ¢ 
the conference. 

In a few years another attempt was male 
to effect a settlement of these claims by4 
treaty which was entered into on the Catle 
raugus Reservation in the Twelfth Month 1868 
by Walter R. Irwin the Commissioner appolt 
ted by the Government and the delegates a 
pointed by the different tribes to represell 
them therein. The council of the Seneca Nati 
in view of this important conference requ 
the assistance of Friends, and at a 8 
meeting of the Committee held Eleventh Mont § j 
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1868, six of its members were named to 

nt and to render such aid as they may 

ip qualified to give, four of these Friends, viz: 
Thomas Wistar, Joseph Scattergood, James 
f Rhoads, and Ebenezer Worth attended the 
geaty, and conferred freely with both the 
idians and the Commissioner in regard to the 
iportant subjects claiming their attention. 
Qo this occasion the claim of the Ogden 
land Company caused a considerable express- 
in of conflicting views. An attempt was 
nade to include in the article relating to it, 
yy agreement for the Indians to pay a large 
am of money for its extinguishment. To this 
the Indians objected. For their objections 
there were several reasons. Not only did they 
feel that it was a claim incurred without any 
action on their part to cause it, and was there- 





Science and Industry. 


The SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN FORESTS. — 
The portion of the Appalachian region under 
consideration extends from Virginia south- 
westward, and comprises parts of north and 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia, be- 
tween the Piedmont Plateau on the southeast 
and the Appalachian Valley on the northwest. 

The distinctive factors which give value to 
this mountain region are a temperate and 
healthful climate, grand and varied scenery; 
a plentiful supply of cold water; abundant 
water power; mineral deposits of iron, copper, 
mica, talc, gold, corundum, precious stones, 
kaolin and other clays, and building stone; 
soils that are generally of good physical and 
chemical composition; and a vast extent of 
forest, principally of hardwood, consisting of 
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used § fore unjust, but that unjust as it was, it was}, : ne 

mi] se Siaves ta es rts oe 21 Pogeot wen many af ih dime 
Mts  yainst the cupidity of other white men, who] .ourees have been developed by individuals in 
re it # would if this were removed, continually harass a wasteful and unsatisfactory manner. 

dos # them, and very likely under one pretext or) ‘The original forest of this region, as in- 
aty, | mother obtain a part of their inheritance. In| gicated by the preserved remnants and by the 
ving f idition to this there was a general feeling | a-counts of old settlers and early explorers 
arty } prevailing among that part of the nation who| rust have been wonderful in the extent, den- 
ed, J vere opposed to becoming citizens, that 80| city size and quality of its timber trees, and 
had } long a8 this preemption right exists, the Indians | +), variety of its species. The agencies that 
ner } cannot be made citizens, or hold their property have wrought changes in these forests are 
mst inseveralty. Hence they wished the preemp-| 6+. lumbering, clearing of lands for farming, 
oner § tion right to remain as it was as a safe-guard and the grazing of cattle and shee 

nual § to their national existence; and would regret Beidence ef ferent fires is eee _— 
t of § exceedingly to have it extinguished, until at P 






proximately 4,500,000 acres, or 80 per cent. 
of the entire area. Great damage has been 
done, year after year, by light fires that have 
scorched the roots of timber trees, destroyed 
seedlings so that the forest can not reproduce 
itself, consumed forest litter and humus, and 
reduced the thatch of leaves which breaks the 
force of the rain. 

The lumberman is growing more active in 
this region, going every year farther into the 
forest. In most places, however, the contin- 
uity of the forest has not yet been broken, as 
only the most valuable of the trees have been 
taken out. 

Surpassing both fire and lumbering in the 
completeness and permanency of the damage 
done is the clearing for ordinary agricultural 
purposes of mountain lands which are not 
worth cultivating and should forever remain 
in forest. A few years of cultivation usually 
exhausts these lands apd they are soon aban- 
doned. Denuded of their forests they are 
rapidly washed away. 

Great damage is also done to the forest 
by grazing cattle. Young growth has been 
prevented, and the hardening of the ground 
and the removal of débris and humus have 
promoted a rapid run-off of rain and water 
and prevented its percolation into the ground 
as a reserve for dry times. 

If the best methods of sylviculture were 
applied at once, the remaining forest would 
undoubtedly yield handsome returns. The 
most pressing need of the region is railroads, 
which would make the timber accessible. The 
report on these forests is published by the 
Survey as Professional Paper No. 37, and may 
be obtained on application to the Director of 
the United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE history of the Church cannot be traced 
in the history of sects. —Ez. 


least their people were better qualified to as- 
sme the rights and obligations of citizenship 
than they then were. 

In consequence of these and similar senti- 
ments, considerable difficulty occurred in the 
mgotiations, but a modification of the original 
article relating to this subject was finally pro- 
posed which received the assent of the Indians. 
In this it was agreed that an appropriation 
from their funds in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of a sum not exceeding $25,000 for the 
extinguishment of the claim of the Ogden Land 
Company should be made, if the council of the 
Seneca Nation should in future so direct. The 
settlement of this subject removed the last 
tbstacle to the conclusion of the treaty, and 
the instrument was duly signed. 

The assistance which Friends rendered in 
reconciling the differing views was acknow- 
ledged both by the Commissioner and the In- 
dans, and in their report of their proceedings 
to the Committee these Friends state:—‘‘that 
their opinion the terms of the treaty are as 
liberal and fair as could have been expected 
wder the circumstances, and if ratified will 
five general satisfaction.’’ This treaty though 
considered by the Committee of Indian affairs 
at Washington at different times, was not 
tified. 
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WE slare with Christians everywhere the 
upreme certainty that the power which has 
slablished this fabric of things is conscious 
ad is beneficent. Upon this foundation, in all 
ges, has rested the hope from which cometh 
‘man and nations every gift of noblest origin, 
the hope of immortality. In virtue of the 

we claim our place in the ranks of those 

, by whatever name they call themselves, 

we striving to bring in the kingdom of God, 

id that His will may be done on earth as it 
#in heaven.—Senator Hoar. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


The safe arrival of our friend, Joseph Elkinton, 


in Japan was reported last week. 





Joel and Anna Cadbury sailed for England last 


Seventh-day, on account of the health of the for- 
mer. 





The Westonian publishes a very interesting arti- 


cle on the work of “ Friends’ Reading Circles” 
during the past winter. Besides four circles in 
Philadelphia and two in Germantown, there have 
been classes for the study of Friends’ principles 
and history in Moorestown, Woodbury and Atlantic 
City, N. J.; in Wilmington, Del., and in Fallsing- 
ton, Chester, Downingtown, West Grove, Lans- 
downe, Westtown and Frankford, Pa. 





“ NANTUCKET’S LAST QUAKER.”—The death of 


Huldah H. Bonwill, eighty years old, has removed 
Nantucket’s last resident Quaker, and the Society 
of Friends, which at one time supported two sepa- 
rate meeting-houses here, has perished from the 
island. She was one of the few living who actively 
engaged in the work of the Society of Friends in 
its efforts to ameliorate the condition of the Indians 
of Kansas and of Indian Territory a half-century 
ago. 


To this statement, found in a Boston paper, it 


seems proper to add that the last native Quaker of 
Nantucket to be removed by death was Mary S. 
Mitchell, who died there in the summer of 1892, 
having been also, for some years, a winter resident 
of Philadelphia in the home of her children, Benja- 
min and Mary Ann Albertson. But the last resi- 
dent Friends to leave their homes on the island 
were James Kite and his sister, in the past autumn; 
also his daughter Elizabeth and his four grand-chil- 
dren, whom, together with her aunt, Huldah H. Bon- 
will, she had cared for there. Those left Nantucket 
subsequently to H. H. Bonwill’s departure from it, 
who left them for medical care in a hospital, where 
she recently died. Quite lately her remains were 
removed to Nantucket for burial, and Joseph S. 
Elkinton of Philadelphia, and Job S. Gidley, of N. 
Dartmouth, attended that service. 


Notes in General. 
A letter from Rome says that the pope did not 





create the expected new cardinals lately for rea- 
sons of economy. They cost $5000 a year. 





The total number of cases against Passive Re- 


sisters since the commencement of the movement 
now approaches near fifty thousand. 





The first Friend reported as going to prison 


under the present Education Act in England was 
Samuel Southall, at Leeds, last month, on the 16th. 





There are in the United States twenty-nine thous- 
and Indians unreached by any Christian missionary, 
and there are large tribes who still openly worship 
their ancestral idols. 





Bishop Warne, of India, reports that in the two 
conferences of North and Northwest India there 
are 50,000 inquirers who cannot be baptized (!) 
because of the lack of trained workers trained to 
care for the applicants. 





Campbell Morgan has appeared before the Croy- 
don Bench as a “ passive resister.” In addressing 
a very large congregation at Westminster Chapel 
he gave his reasons for his action. He said: “I went 
there because I feel it absolutely impossible to 
contribute the money which belongs to my Lord 
and of which I am steward, to make it possible to 
teach the children of this country doctrines that 
I believe to be deadly and damnable heresies.” 





Henry H. Hamilton, of York, Maine, writes of 
the concern he feels for “ Keeping New England 








